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THE LIVING BOOK 


“Some people are asking if the printing press is to be supplanted by the 
rotogravure press and the radiophone. The swift growth in a few years of 
picture news and the development—almost, it seems, in a few weeks—of oppor- 
tunities to listen to men’s words in the air rather than to read them on paper, 
prompt all manner of speculative thought. * * * Voiceless pictures may 
carry facts and have their influence; bodiless sounds may do the same. But 
words of men detained in documents will always serve the best of all to carry 
the thoughts and feelings, the souls of men—not all the inventions of which 
mankind shall be capable will alter this. Perhaps there is something profound 
and true in the old superstition which has flared up and down over the religions 
of the world that man must not bow down before pictures and images, yet 
does no wicked thing to kiss a book. When a Hindu opens one of the 
shastras, or even a mere account book, he makes a bow to it.” 


From The Villager (New York) April 8, 1922 
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FASHIONS IN BOOKS 


By William W. Bishop, Librarian, University of Michigan. 


We have all of us, I suppose, suffered 
full many a time and oft from the habit 
which seems inbred in lecturers of be- 
ginning as near the Creation as their 
theme permits, and slowly—so slowly— 
working down to the present age and the 
actual subject of discussion. I have al- 
ways sympathized with Mr. Justice Brad- 
ley, of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, who once interrupted a prosy dig- 
ger-up of past ages of the law with the 
remark “Sunday was declared a dies-non 
in 325 A. D. Suppose you begin there 
and come down to the present day!” So 
I shall not seek today to delve into the 
immemorial past, nor shall I attempt to 
trace the vast history of fashions nor 
illustrate at length their relation to tribal 
taboos or their natural growth from 
primitive man’s environment. Such phil- 
osophic—-though attractive—phases of my 
topic shall not beguile me from those 
bookish paths supposed to be trod with 
propriety and decorum by the speaker on 
this occasion. 


But a few reflections on fashion—the 
mode—cannot be avoided if we are to 
consider fashions in the world of letters. 
It has been well said that the tyranny of 
fashion holds us all in an unshakable 
grip. We can rise above the current 
mores and the rigid laws of convention 
and style only by a supreme effort. The 
average male of the species is apt to ex- 
patiate on the follies of the female in 
slavish devotion to the passing mode, par- 
ticularly in dress—whereas she is a rea- 
sonably free and unfettered being com- 
pared to him. If I should have appeared 
here today in the flannel-shirted costume 
most conducive to comfort and ease alike 
of speech and movement, I doubt very 
much whether I should have been allowed 
to get past the door, and I can picture my 
hostess’s horror and dismay at my ill-bred 
failure to dress in a manner worthy of 
the occasion. A band of linen more or 


less stify starched embraces the neck of 
each man here. 


He wears most uncom- 





fortable trousers which must be creased 
if he be admitted to police society: (In 
my boyhood they must not be creased!) 
He has—with a struggle of two full dec- 
ades—emancipated himself from a long 
and stiff shirt-bosom and stiffer cuffs of 
white, but he still wears the most con- 
ventionally shaped coat and waistcoat 
and shoes. He is essentially like every 
other man in his appearance, save for 
differences of color in his garb. And 
even here, his choice is limited by con- 
vention to neutral tones of grey, brown 
and blue, or to sombre black. The man 
who, following his own ideas of color 
effects, should appear in a canary-yellow, 
a pink, or even a white, suit of clothes on 
this platform would be laughed to scorn 
and set down as a hopeless poseur. If he 
should even allow himself the luxury of 
white shoes in winter—or should dispense 
with that band of silk or satin labeled 
a neck-tie—he would be counted eccen- 
tric beyond words. We men may not in- 
dulge in flings at women as slaves to con- 
vention, who flit from fashion to fashion, 
who are its victims, its prey. Rather, I 
suppose, should we envy them the effec- 
tive freedom which one year dispenses 
with high collars and bares the throat to 
the wintry breeze, and the next summer 
swathes and conceals in furs the same 
shapely neck and shoulders. 


And yet, the temptation is strong. What 
mere man has not regarded the “dear 
creatures” with amused tolerance at 
rather frequent intervals. I walked, on 
the day these lines were written, behind 
a group of four women students, on the 
Michigan Campus, and I surveyed their 
garb with amazement—with “hadmira- 
tion hamounting to hawe!” Now, no 
man can ever describe women’s clothes— 
to the satisfaction of other women—, but 
there were certain features of the attire 
of this quartette—in no sense a conspicu- 
ous group, I hasten to say—which even a 
librarian who knows naught of feminine 
terms may venture to recall. Their hats 
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were small—very sensibly and fetchingly 
small, in the masculine eye. They all 
showed a very visible more or less per- 
manent “wave.” Each of them wore a 
short fur coat—each a different color— 
which reached nearly to the knee. Below 
this was a modest strip of skirt. Then 
silk hose—Oh, very much silk!—and then 
what in my youth were known as farm- 
ers’ artics—now termed “galoshes”—two 
pairs buckled—two flopping. The only 
things in common with the outward ap- 
pearance of these misses and my own 
classmates of thirty years since were the 
notebooks and textbooks carried under 
the left arm. But I have no manner of 
doubt, from very vivid recollections, that 
the girls of 1892 who wore broad hats, 
tight bodices with large sleeves, full 
skirts which had to be held up at every 
crossing and mud puddle, and who fur- 
tively sported rubber boots in very bad 
weather, were vivacious young women, 
keen, up-to-date, thoroughly alive, getting 
the most socially and intellectually out 
of their university career. But a visitor 
—not from Mars, necessarily—let us say 
from Central Africa where clothing of 
any sort is a most shadowy concession to 
convention—might well question, if he 
saw young women garbed in the two 
modes of but thirty years apart, whether 
they were of the same race, the same 
class, fired by the same purposes, and 
alike to prove good mothers, and good 
citizens. He would be wrong—there is 
no great change under the shifting garb 
of conventional costume. Men are men, 
and women are women—and never the 
twain shall understand the other’s ideas 
of fashion and of style. 

And so the world of letters has had its 
changing fashions from the day when the 
convenient clay tablet replaced the more 
elderly fashion of carving on stone for 
ordinary use in ancient Babylon. I have 
no doubt there were objections to the in- 
novation and bitter references to the 
“good old days” when solid comfort could 
be taken in the imperishable record on 
alabaster slab and marble stele. I shall 
not weary you with a catalog of the vari- 
ous fashions in writing materials and 
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surfaces, with a dissertaton on the stylus, 
the reed, the brush, the quill. Nor shall 
I trace the history of papyrus and parch- 
ment, of rolls and codices, of wax tablets 
and leaden discs. It is a fascinating 
topic, and had we time we might find in- 
terest even in the changing fashions of 
letters—in the disappearance of ancient 
forms and the development of new ones 
even in the single alphabet of Cadmus 
which has given letters to the Western 
world—yes, and to lands undreamed of 
by those Greeks whose alphabet underlies 
that of Europe and the two Americas. 
Manuscript books had their fashions of 
writing, of ornament and of form, styles 
so pronounced and so significant that 
even a tyro can, after a little practice, 
distinguish a Latin manuscript written in 
Visigothic Spain from one written at 
about the same period either in Ireland 
or France or Italy. An expert can fix the 
date with reasonable accuracy and point 
out the precise region in which a manu- 
script was written, though it bears no 
mark of time or place. A student of il- 
lumination can say with truth that a cer- 
tain manuscript was written in France or 
Italy, though decorated by an English 
artist. He can, in other words, recognize 
the fashion of writing and of decorating 
prevailing in a certain age and in a cer- 
tain region. It is hard to over-estimate 
the influence of the schoolmaster on writ- 
ing. Such uniformity does it produce 
that any one of you can tell a letter writ- 
ten between 1840 and 1870 from one writ- 
ten before or since that date. And in 
dealing with books written by hand the 
conservative influence of fashion is even 
more pronounced and visible. 

The early printers—as I had the priv- 
flege of showing in this place four years 
ago—entered into a competition with the 
scribes. They followed in type the fash- 
ion of writing of the time and place with 
great fidelity in an effort to get business. 
It was not until well into the sixteenth 
century that fashions in print began to 
depart from the styles of handwriting 
and to set up independent modes of their 
own. You can tell a book printed before 
1500 in Germany or France or Italy at 
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almost the first glance. A Spanish in- 
cunabulum is no more like an English 
one than is a typical Spanish building 
of 1490 like an English structure of the 
same date. There are occasional excep- 
tions which only tend to prove the rule 
of uniformity. Much of the study of early 
printing, then, is a study of fashions in 
type and in the shape of books. It can 
only be followed successfully by one who 
has made an extensive study of contem- 
porary manuscripts. This is true of 
early book-illustration as well. One needs 
to known the history of the illumination 
of manuscript books, of engraving, and 
of painting to understand how the fash- 
ions in book illustration by means of 
woodcuts arose and changed. 

There are certain physical character- 
istics of early printed books which are 
perfectly apparent to anyone who has 
handled and seen many of them. These 
are very hard to describe. There is no 
norm departure from which may offer 
a scale of exact measurement. Perhaps 
in these days when measurements and 
tests are being taken of everyone’s abil- 
ity to think, to repeat, to act, to dream, 
and so on, it is humiliating to confess our 
inability so to measure a book as to pro 
nounce it at once the product of a certain 
press in a certain city on a certain date. 
Let us hope there are none of those new- 
fangled psychologists and educationists 
present to deride—or perhaps even to ap- 
praise—the speaker. But as one knows 
his friends—even his mother—by manner 
and characteristics rather than by milli- 
meters and coloric scales—so one knows 
books of the first fifty years of printing, 
books of the seventeenth century, early 
nineteenth century books, and so on. You 
can pick them out on a book-seller’s or 
library’s shelves from the common herd. 
The fashion may be hard to describe, the 
characteristics may be minute and al- 
most intangible—but they are there, and 
one recognizes them. They may be con- 
cealed by new bindings, but even then 
they do not wholly escape notice. But 
in a contemporary dress books appear 
more nearly their own true selves. It is 
rare sport to hunt for incunabula, for 
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books of the sixteenth century, for early 
English novels, for scientific journals by 
their outward shape and fashion. I have 
but lately returned from some three 
months of it, and I have been impressed 
anew by the fixity of book-fashions, by 
their definiteness of differentiation, by 
the fact that books can be so easily placed 
and named. I suppose I have recently 
seen the backs of at least two million 
books in scores of shops—and it was al- 
most always possible to detect the early 
ones, those from the middle period, and 
those of more recent origin. 

Every once in a while some one rises 
to decry the great variety of sizes in 
which books are printed. Generally such 
an one has an attractive scheme of uni- 
formity to urge—all books to be reduced 
to one—or at most to two—sizes. Familiar 
arguments as to convenience and ease of 
storage, reduction of costs, and so forth 
are brought out and aired. There is no 
answer to these arguments, any more 
than there is any answer to the plausible 
and wholly sensible plans to dress all 
women in uniform in the interest of those 
twin devils misnamed economy and effi- 
ciency. But I notice that the ladies— 
even the employees of certain great cor- 
porations—go on following the changing 
styles of dress—and the books continue 
to follow the fashion of the age in shape 
and size and outward appearance. 
Changes in presses have vastly more in- 
fluence in changing the form of books 
than any notions of style or ideas of har- 
monious proportion. Before the applica- 
tion of steam to printing there was more 
variety, I think, than has been common 
since. But it is not true, as some mis- 
takenly and carelessly affirm, that early 
books ran largely to folios, that the quarto 
was the prevailing seventeenth century 
form, and the pocket edition was a de- 
vice of the nineteenth century. I have 
seen a small octavo printed by Gutenberg 
himself, small prayer books printed by 
the Giuntas in 1496, while it is notorious 
that the great Aldus first used his 
famous Italic type to produce pocket edi- 
tions of the classics. And huge folios is- 
sue from the press today—less often, it is 
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true, than in the sixteenth century—but 
perhaps in greater numbers. The sizes 
of newspapers, to take a conspicuous ex- 
ample, have changed with the changing 
presses on which they have been printed. 
Fashion in book sizes, in book illustra- 
tions, in book bindings, have depended 
far more on mechanical processes of book 
making than on the decisions of authors 
and publishers. The change from wood- 
engraving to photo-engraving (mostly a 
change for the worse) is a typical case 
in point. 

If you wish a fascinating subject for a 
winter’s study, let me urge you to follow 
the history of bookbinding—surely a 
study of fashion pure and simple. The 
simple elements involved in covering a 
book and then decorating the covers have 
lent themselves to an almost infinite vari- 
ety of combinations. The materials are 
but few—leathers of various sorts and 
colors, pigments and gold for lettering 
and for designs, cloth and paper—but 
what a wealth of results! And how they 
group themselves into fashions of one or 
another age! The solid and simple vellum 
with lettering in India ink, a style surely 
born of monastic poverty and stern sim- 
plicity, gives way to stamped vellum 
bindings of intricate design and often of 
high artistic merit. Vellum yields to 
morocco with all the possibilities of color 
and pattern furnished by a more pliable 
material which can be dyed successfully. 
The simple bands of the Grolieresque be- 
come the intricate and elaborate inlays 
of the nineteenth century. Special tools 
and forms mark the individual binders 
of note, while all the devices of heraldry 
enter to render elaborate the marking of 
ownership. Cloth and paper come in with 
the fashion on the part of publishers of 
furnishing the book in bound form to 
buyers, and come in to add to the beauty 
and variety of design and pattern. One 
may follow the fashions of an age or a 
country, he may study on the one hand 
ordinary commercial binding, and on the 
other the individual work of great artists 
among bookbinders. There is almost no 
limit to the search for historic form and 
artistic creation. Fashions in bindings 
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old and new form a welcome side-path 
which the librarian, weary of “catalog 
rules” and “reference” questions, may 
pursue for his own refreshment while he 
labors at his trivial round and common 
task. 

But all this, one may weli say, is ex- 
ternal, outward. The topic is fashions in 
books. And, of course, this is nothing 
less than literary history and criticism. 
Quite so, but the librarian pursues such 
a study from a point of view somewhat 
different from that of the university pro- 
fessor or the man of letters. He is forced 
to be more catholic in his standpoint— 
more universal in his acceptances. To 
him the world of letters does not mean 
belles-lettres simply—rather it connotes 
print—all print that men have used and 
have preserved. He does not unduly ex- 
alt the trivial and inconsequential. But 
as he has to take care of masses of books 
and pamphlets both trivial and inconse- 
quential when seen from any other than 
an historic point of view, he cannot exer- 
cise a merely selective judgment, ignor- 
ing the mass to single out a few choice 
products. Indeed his viewpoint is neces- 
sarily affected by the mass—as is the 
bookseller’s. Said a very wise book- 
seller to me on one occasion, “One pamph- 
let, such as this on the cholera printed 
in 1728, is worth nothing—not a penny. 
But a collection of over eight hundred 
pamphlets on cholera printed between 
1700 and 1900 is a Bibliotheca Cholerica. 
It has immense value in cash and in 
fact.” So in surveying book fashions, 
literary styles and modes, the librarian 
cannot confine himself solely to the great 
exemplars of those changing ideals of the 
centuries. He must perforee see also the 
greater numbers, must reckon not alone 
with Shakespeare and the great Eliza- 
bethans, but with the lesser lights of that 
time, and of less glorious days. (Indeed 
it is probably a wise precaution for him 
to devote himself to some one man or one 
phase of a fashion just because he sees 
so much of the other men and the other 
fashions). He views book fashions, liter- 
ary conventions, changing modes of ex- 
pression, with both more sympathy and 
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with less impatience than his critical 
friends, who constantly add to the some- 
what muddy stream of books about books. 
He is likely to have a wider—if perchance 
a shallower—knowledge, to think in terms 
of thousands of volumes, even perhaps in 
terms of readers, who are generally 
ignored entirely by the historian of liter- 
ature. His viewpoint is perhaps more 
philosophical, more historical, his enthu- 
siasms and his dislikes less intense and 
personal. He has to take care of (and 
even to promote the circulation of) many 
books which he knows to be the product 
of mediocre minds—fitted perhaps to cur- 
rent fashions, or even to fashions long 
dead. Like Solomon in Jim’s phrase 
from the immortal pages of Huckleberry 
Finn he is inclined at times “to be wase- 
ful of chillen. Dey’s plenty mo’.” And 
so let us glance at just a few fashions 
in the long history of books. 

I have often wished someone would 
write a real history of the most unreal 
fashion in letters known to me—the so- 
called pastoral poetry. Was there ever 
another such case of the survival of a 
literary form due to the influence of one 
or two great names? Perhaps there may 
have been shepherds in that pleasant 
land of Greater Greece where Theocritus 
watched the burning sun of summer dis- 
appear in glowing haze behind the Sicil- 
ian hills, shepherds who sang simple 
songs of their loves and jealousies, of 
nymphs and fauns, of their goats and 
kids. But once the literary tradition 
was set by genius, what a deluge of purely 
fictitious, unspontaneous, wholly artificial 
poems overwhelmed mankind! Not Vir- 
gil’s sonorous eclogues, nor Milton’s Ly- 
cidas can redeem the pastoral form with 
its flocks, its swains, its shepherds and 
goat herds, its lambs and kids, its shep- 
herdesses and nymphs, its fauns and dry- 
ads. Through Latin to Italian, through 
Spanish, French and English, even in the 
guttural strains of German and Dutch the 
pastoral pipes, the love-lorn swains and 
their thin ditties resound for the ears of 
those who claim at least a tincture, a 
tinge of humane letters. And how little 
genuine poetry there is in the whole lot! 
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Happily form classification has almost 
disappeared from our libraries, otherwise 
what a showing there would be of inane 
talk and feeble imitation masquerading 
as pastoral poetry. One occasionally hears 
some professor of literature say the pas- 
toral as a form is dead. I wonder. No 
librarian, at least, would venture such 
a statement, which is really a prophecy. 
That no future age will revert to 
Amyntas and Tityrus, to Chloe and Sil- 
via, to pipes and goats and nymphs, is a 
rash prediction, born, I fear, of hope 
rather than of judgment. 

As safely might one say that the epic 
poem is dead—perhaps more safely, since 
epics seem to spring mainly from the 
primitive experiences of a race. But sur- 
veying the catastrophic events of the past 
decade, sensing even vaguely the porten- 
tous future struggles of races under the 
terrible conditions of modern warfare, 
who shall deny that there may yet be 
sources for new epic experiences which 
shall be echoed in heroic verse? Since 
Milton, there has been no great epic 
written in any Western tongue; no bard 
has sung the strife of nations and the 
deeds of warriors in such strains as those 
of Vergil and the Song of Roland. But no 
sane critic will predict that men shall 
forever be denied the hope of great poeiry 
in the heroic mood. We and our children 
shall not be forever condemned to listen 
to vers libre and have our standards set 
by the vacant spaces in the popular maga- 
zines. 

For truly—while we are speaking of 
fashions—we may not neglect that most 
curious of all contemporary literary phe- 
nomena—the modern craze for free verse. 
Twenty years ago, when Browning and 
Tennyson and Whitman were dead, when 
the last of the New England group passed 
away in Lowell, when Stevenson and Kip- 
ling seemed to have no rivals but the thin 
notes of Dobson and Watson, before 
Francis Thompson had come into vogue, 
men were saying that poetry was dying 
out. (Despite the flood of verse of the 
last fifteen years, I am not sure that they 
were wrong!) But now what a change! 
Poets grow on every corner, self-labeled 
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for the most part—and are without form, 
if not void. Thin volumes of disjointed 
verse pour from the presses. The libra- 
rian who would keep his library abreast 
of the flood of alleged poetry must know 
the obscurest printers and publishers. 
Poetry magazines and annual anthologies 
alone provide a harvest of verse, and no 
crossroads is so forlorn that some lines 
from its rustic muse have not penetrated 
the magazines at least. To one whose 
notions of poetry are based on Homer 
and the Greek tragedians, on Horace and 
Lucretius, on Dante and Petrarch, on 
Chaucer and Shakespeare, on Goethe and 
Schiller, on Wordsworth and Keats and 
Shelley and Browning, to one whose 
birthright of English verse ranges from 
Ben Jonson to Burns and from Walter 
Scott to Matthew Arnold, it is rather 
hard to grow enthusiastic over Spoon 
River Anthologies and the whole tribe of 
what Potash and Perlmutter would dub 
modern “so-called, alleged” poets. It is 
truly like asking one whose ideas of 
musical form have been created by Beet- 
heven to praise jazz and endure practice 
on the saxaphone. Perhaps it can be done. 
The old order changeth—tempora mutan- 
tur—but it is a wrench to change with 
it, and some of us are not equal to the 
task. And yet modern free verse is per- 
haps, from a philosophic point of view, 
the counterpart of modern futurist and 
cubist painting and modern music and 
the theory of relativity! When we remem- 
ber how cacophonous Wagner seemed 
to the mid-century musicians and the 
Parisian public who hissed Tannhduser, 
when we recall the almost universal re- 
pugnance with which Whitman’s earlier 
work was greeted, we wonder whether the 
trouble is with ourselves or with the 
newer forms of art. The trouble lies, in 
part at least, with those whose revolt 
from canons of form has led them to 
spurn beauty and nobility, to exalt the 
trivial, to mistake mere concatination of 
words for poetic feeling and expression. 
But it is hopeless to contend with their 
number, to endeavor to laugh them out 
of court. These newer poets are here— 
and they know it. They even go around 
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lecturing and reading and almost selling 
their wares. As soon may we escape 
them as escape the playwrights—another 
modern invasion. 

For few fashions have so swept the 
country as has the revival of the dramatic 
instinct in the American people. Coin- 
cident with the enormous expansion of 
the moving pictures at the expense of the 
acted and spoken drama—even, perhaps, 
because of the absence from many and 
many a town of any plays but the 
“movies,” there has come a renewed, al- 
most a re-created, interest in plays and 
in the dramatic art. I need not recall to 
you the history of the “little theatre” 
movement, nor rehearse the tale of the 
English and American and Irish play- 
wrights of the past thirty years. That 
movement has been much more a literary 
than it has been a producing interest. 
Plays which thirty years since would 
have been acted only a few times by 
stock companies, and even other plays 
which achieved great theatrical success, 
would in earlier times quite likely have 
remained unprinted—the private property 
of their owners. Now, such plays are 
read by scores of thousands, for they 
quickly get out in book form. There is 
much reading, also, in groups and clubs, 
and an enormous and ever increasing 
amount of production of plays by ama- 
teurs purely for the fun of the thing. 
Pageants and plays have fairly swept the 
English teachers of our schools into the 
business of directing the acted drama. 
It is a sorry school in these days which 
does not produce several plays yearly, 
and our universities teem with comedy 
clubs and acting societies, frequently 
producing home-made plays. It is worthy 
of note that this literary revival of the 
drama has largely proceeded on whole- 
some lines. A sound instinct has for the 
most part kept the excesses of the con- 
temporary stage out of the schools and 
colleges and dramatic clubs. And while 
the theatres in our great cities have 
shown in too many cases mere carnal 
exhibitions of half-naked female forms 
amid colored lights and resounding jazz, 
the revived interest in the printed drama 
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and in amateur acting has held itself to 
literary and truly dramatic ideals. Not 
that a Mother Grundy of my earlier day 
would not find much to reprehend on the 
amateur stage of today. She would find 
plenty—but she would generally be wrong 
in imputing evil to a freedom foreign to 
her own notions. Few fashions in books 
and letters have more significance than 
this revival of the literary drama. It is 
too early to predict its results—but that 
it is not a mere passing fad is the easiest 
of forecasts. The three decades which 
have seen Bernard Shaw, Barrie, Jones, 
Pinero, Fitch, Kennedy,—not to mention 
scores of others—have not been sterile. 
That literally thousands of young people 
have studied and acted the plays of these 
authors is of itself a fact of great import 
in considering the literary history of 
America. After all, as I said before, the 
readers, the audience, count in the libra- 
rian’s view at least as much as the 
authors themselves, albeit differently. 
And when the readers act—however bad- 
ly—the author has made an impression 
far deeper than that implied in mere 
perusal of his writings, yes, even deeper 
than that created by witnessing their 
production by really great actors. The 
play seen is but evanescent—the play 
acted has become a part of the actor’s 
life. 

It is, of course, a truism of literary 
history, that the novel became in the 
nineteenth century the fashionable liter- 
ary vehicle of expression. We have all 
been brought up on this doctrine. We 
are familiar with the precursors, Richard- 
son and Fielding, Dean Swift and Defoe. 
We recall—but have we read?—Anne 
Radcliffe and Horace Walpole. We know 
our Scott, and we all love him still, how- 
ever dull he may be to the jaded literary 
taste of our juniors. We honor Thack- 
eray and George Eliot, and we treasure 
Dickens. All this is well-trodden ground. 
But have we been conscious of the subtle 
transition in the form of the novel and 
in its size? The three-volume tradition 
we know died long since—but what killed 
it? Was it the impatience of a sated 
public? I incline to the belief that it 
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was rather the fashion of serial publica- 
tion. The great English and American 
monthlies which competed for the prizes 
of their day had—and have—precise lim- 
its of space in any one month. Their 
editors knew just how many pages could 
be spared for any one novel running seri- 
ally. The result is very visible. That 
rather sudden transition to a _ shorter 
form which marks such men as George 
Meredith and Thomas Hardy from Trol- 
lope, let us say, is far more a matter of 
magazine limits and serial rights than 
one of intrinsic need and definite literary 
canons. With the rise of the cheap maga- 
zine of enormous circulation, the serial 
rights become one of the chief sources of 
revenue to authors and publishers. Just 
how much publication of a novel in the 
Saturday. Evening Post, for example, 
means to an inpecunious author we can 
only guess—but it is a consideration 
amply powerful to cause him to suit his 
length—if not other and more vital mat- 
ters—to the requirements of the maga- 
zine editor. And a further result is that 
—once the fashion of reasonable brevity 
had been fixed—the only way an author 
can get around the popular requirement 
is by producing another novel with many 
of the same characters. Instead of three 
volume novels with one title, we now 
have three or more volumes with similar 
titles—and how we buy them! Not to 
rise to lofty heights, observe how Tarzan 
has raced through volume after volume. 
Can anyone count the Nick Carter tales? 
Would Mulford dare to change from the 
Bar-20 to any other cattle-brand? Truly 
the ways of fashion in letters are almost 
as far past finding out as the way of a 
man with a maid! 

Mention of the magazine leads me to 
point out the greatest change in book 
fashions since printing began. Periodical 
publication is now truly the fashion of 
the day in all lines the world over. This 
form came into vogue in the seventeenth 
century with the Journal des Savants 
and other similar learned publications. 
For seventy-five years now it has been 
increasingly the mode for the publication 
of the results of study in any and all 
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fields. Thousands of journals keep hun- 
dreds of thousands of specialists abreast 
of the growth of knowledge in their sev- 
eral lines of investigation. Yea, more, 
thousands of other journals inform the 
banker, the merchant, the artisan, the 
tradesman, the professor, the teacher, 
even the librarian, what is going on in 
his field. The journals are usually about 
five years ahead of the books in every 
subject. They form the record of prog- 
ress in the sciences and the arts, in the 
crafts and trades and occupations. They 
wax more numerous with every month 
and in every clime, despite rising costs 
of paper and presswork, and in the face 
of a severe mortality in journal- 
istic circles. Well may the perplexed 
and devout librarian say with the 
Psalmist—“Lord, how are they increased 
that trouble me!” How to get, how to 
keep, how to index this mass of period- 
ical and serial printed matter! We must 
have it—we never have enough journals 
—we never have enough indexes to the 
mass of original materials concealed be- 
neath their multitudinous and multiform 
varieties of publications. Woe to the li- 
brarian who fails to get and to bind and 
to use these journals. They are the pres- 
ent-day mode of retailing (and frequently 
rehashing) thought and discovery. “Frac- 
tions drive me mad” was a favorite tag 
in my boyhood. How true of these days! 
It is not the sound and single volumes 
which come whole from the publisher 
which trouble us and bring our grey hairs 
in sorrow to the grave. Rather it is these 
lieferungen, heften, livraisons, parts, 
fascicles, special numbers and supple- 
ments which do drive the poor librarian 
frantic. And how solid the satisfaction, 
how firm the reward which attends the 
completion ard binding of any fractious 
and long-broken set! Journals—and still 
more journals—all printed on wood-pulp 
paper destined doubtless to disintegrate 
in the lifetime of these students of li- 
brary economy—here you have the chief 
problem of the careful librarian of any 
research library. Will the fashion 
change? How long can it last? Will the 
whole literary output of the world soon 
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be in periodicals? Shall we always be 
paying subscriptions, writing postcards 
for title pages and indexes, preparing for 
binding, paying for binding, buying older 
sets, renewing our worn-out Poole’s In- 
dex and Index Medicus? These questions 
I leave with you to ponder. I and my 
generation shall never get away from 
journals—perhaps the journals will get 
away from you younger folk—by the sim- 
ple process of chemical decomposition. 
We have surveyed a few of the outward 
forms and fashions in the world of let- 
ters—forms which mark our day, our age. 
What of the spirit? Does fashion rule in 
the higher realms also? Yea, of a surety! 
far more than in the lower matters of 
shape and size and mode of publication. 
Looking at the temper of the time, seek- 
ing for its answer to the eternal questions 
of the spirit, for its ideals of the true, the 
beautiful and the good, striving to under- 
stand the drifts and currents of an age 
even more shifting and rapid in its 
changes than most periods of human ex- 
perience, it is hard not to be a mere 
shaker of the head, a laudator temporis 
acti of the familiar and age-old type. 
There are current fashions in the world 
of letters, fashions which boast a large 
and increasing following, which yet seem 
to many of us symptomatic of disease 
rather than of a healthy revolt against 
the hampering limitations of an earlier 
time. Every age of license in the world’s 
literature has dubbed its critics old fogies 
and committed literary crimes in the 
name of liberty. Generally it has abused 
its very freedom until its vogue of pro- 
fanity or licentiousness has died a nat- 
ural death—from its own rottenness. It 
is the prevailing fashion in certain cir- 
cles in America, as in England, to throw 
decorum to the winds, to outrage decency, 
to exalt moral looseness, and to portray 
the pathologic—all in the name of art. 
The process is a familiar one—and a 
sorry one. It has gone on before—in the 
Renaissance, at the Restoration, before 
and after the French Revolution, in de- 
cadent Rome and equally decadent Vi- 
enna and Paris. No really great name in 
the world of letters has ever risen (like 
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a water lily) from this muck and mire. 
The apology for this neo-eroticism usually 
takes the form of flings at Puritanism or 
at the New England conscience, and lards 
condemnation of bourgeois minds with 
profane references to Anthony Comstock 
and the W. C. T. U. Puritanism in Eng- 
land and America needs no defense from 
me. Its achievements are a matter of 
history—its unlovely parts were never 
more than minor portions of a great 
whole. But I venture to protest that if 
the neo-fleshly school will produce any 
poets like Milton or seers like Emerson 
they will have far firmer grounds to stand 
on than they now occupy. When I was 
a young man and attending the univer- 
sity I often noticed how the German pro- 
ducers of doctoral theses loved to find a 
flaw in Mommsen’s history of Rome and 
ride to a Ph. D. degree on the discovery. 
So these violent outbursts against Pur- 
itanism in art and letters may serve to 
coin a few dollars—but will they advance 
the culture of the race? We have in 
America no lack of clean and strong writ- 
ers—we can afford in our libraries to 
ignore the erotic purveyors of imitation 
European decadence, folk who imagine 
that Zola and Baudelaire and Richepin 
were the real Frenchmen of the nine- 
teenth century. But their fashionable- 
ness sets a sore problem for us librarians 
who are keen to be up-to-date, to provide 
the talked-of books, to furnish our vari- 
ous publics with the best in current let- 
ters, and who are neither squeamish nor 
straight-laced. But we still have a duty 
to ourselves and to our folk—those who 
employ us. When we buy a book for a 
public library we say in effect—“This is 
a book fit to be read.” I can only urge 
real courage in dealing with the question. 
What is all right for folk of wide experi- 
ence, mature judgment, broad acquaint- 
ance with literature—is this likewise fit- 
ting for the callow, the impressionable, 
the “meanly-lettered?” To state the 
question is to answer it. No library ever 
has enough money to buy even a major 
part of the current books. Its funds, 
then, should go for such as are clean 
and decent, inspiring and uplifting, stir- 
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ring and vital. If we do not fear Mother 
Grundy is making our decisions,—and 
we should not—neither may we forget 
the responsibilities we have toward hun- 
dreds of young people. There is plenty 
of good, honest, decent, attractive, read- 
able stuff at hand. Let the other sort go. 
Spend the money for real bread which 
satisfieth—and don’t be afraid to say why 
you have done so! 

Fashions change. I remember a visit- 
ing Canadian preacher in my boyhood 
who prayed for an hour and a quarter 
while the small boys stood first on one 
foot and then on the other and longed for 
the end. What show would he have to 
get a call to a church in Madison? And 
remembering him, I shall cease to speak 
further on fashions in books. But I could 
go on—so far, so far. The modes are 
legion. It is fine to be in a work where 
you may observe alike those of Greece 
and Rome and of present day Chicago. 
That is the librarian’s privilege. He is 
not wholly of one race or clime or day. 
The pleasant land of the troubadour and 
the frozen North are his equally. He may 
be burdened with his work, he may not 
have enough salary to dress in the mode, 
children and bores and women’s clubs 
may take his time, but these are trifles. 
He lives in the spirit. He sits on his 
fence and sees the parade of books pass 
by—the gay and festive, the sad and 
sober, the youngest and oldest. He se- 
lects and he buys, he uses and he pro- 
motes. Some days he seems bowed be- 
neath the hurrying and wearing service 
of the hour—but always a service of 
ideas, of things of the spirit, of books. 
He can be no slavish and blind follower 
of literary styles—though he can rejoice 
in most and may at will decline all save 
a bowing acquaintance with others. And 
his one comfort as he is driven from 
literary Dan to Beersheba, from poetry 
to essay, from tax report to Greek trag- 
edy, from Vedic hymns to cowboy novels 
is that for him all these diversities repre- 
sent but one thing only—fashions in 
books. Without this consciousness, his 
mind would doubtless undergo the myth- 
ical fate of the chameleon on the Scotch 
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tartan. With it, he manages to retain 
his own personality, his ideals, his con- 
victions, to find his joy in service, his 
solace in books old-fashioned and new, 
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his hope in a deep humanity, his religion 
in the one unchanging Spirit in a world 
of change. 





ADMINISTRATION OF A LIBRARY BULLETIN BOARD 


By Dorothy R. Furbish and Elsie Eddy Jolliffe, Students, Wisconsin Library School 


“How do you mix your colors?” an art 
student once asked a famous painter. 
“With brains, sir, with brains!” was the 
vehement reply. There is nothing in li- 
brary work which takes a more constant 
application of brains than does the ad- 
ministration of an effective bulletin board. 
No business organization whether it be a 
small corner grocery or a wholesale es- 
tablishment allows a patron to enter the 
door without having first called his at- 
tention to the goods to be sold by a win- 
dow display and by various inside notices 
of special prices or quality. The library 
has nothing to do with prices but it has 
many things to sell—books, facts, infor- 
mation, and ideas may be had for the 
asking. Will not a properly adminis- 
tered bulletin board stimulate and edu- 
cate patrons so that they will not only 
ask intelligently, but observe and absorb 
intelligently as well? 

There are four distinct uses for the 
library bulletin board: First, for dis- 
play, used to announce new books or spe- 
cial lists of books. It may be used, in 
this capacity, for a poster-bulletin gener- 
ally with an accompanying set of books. 
Posted reviews of the latest books, and 
the paper covers of the new books them- 
selves may also be used. 

Second, as a current events bulletin, 
for the posting of the daily news of na- 
tional and local interest. A board used 
for this purpose, if properly administered, 
will serve as a daily digest of world news. 
Material displayed here, therefore, should 
be changed every day, and as early in 
the morning as possible. Because of the 
time involved, only a few libraries are 


able to give this service. Others approxi- 
mate it by occasional reference to great 
events. 


Third, for the announcement of local 
events—club meetings, lectures, both in 
the library building and out, etc. This 
emphasizes the cooperation of the library 
with the local organizations and is ex- 
cellent library service. 


Fourth, for school notices, either for 
the teacher or the pupil. Reading lists 
for the teachers on educational subjects, 
or special magazine articles or books for 
the use of the teachers will add greatly to 
the use of the library. 

A librarian may say that her library is 
serving all the elements of the commun- 
ity, the circulation is increasing, and the 
reading room is full. This may all be 
true—the quantity is there but how about 
the quality? A librarian who is con- 
scientiously trying to broaden the inter- 
ests of her patrons will find many of her 
suggestions better received when posted 
on the impersonal bulletin board than if 
given in any other way. 

The material, size,- position and ar- 
rangement of the bulletin board are also 
very important items in successful ad- 
ministration, but, except for a few general 
rules, all depend upon the conditions of 
the specific library. In general, a bul- 
letin board should be adequate in size for 
the purpose for which it is to be used, 
and placed to the best advantage. It is 
library advertising, in the highest sense 
of the word, and must first of all be seen 
—then it must attract—then it must ap- 
peal. 
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Suggestions for Administering the Bul- 
letin Board 


1. A bulletin board is indispensable in 
a library that gives service. It should be 
placed in as conspicuous a place as pos- 
sible and on a level with the eye. 

2. Do not plan a square bulletin board; 
3x5 is a good proportion. 

3. In posting material keep an even 
margin, not too close to the frame. Use 
enough thumb tacks so that material will 
not curl or fall off. Notices hanging by 
one corner are not attractive. Hang them 
straight. 

4. Post daily news bulletins as early 
as possible each day. Some libraries take 
an extra daily paper to use for clippings. 
Important notices when taken down may 
become part of the clipping file. 

5. Clippings from Sunday illustrated 
editions of such papers as the New York 
Times make attractive bulletin material. 
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6. Avoid “Do not” in notices. 
them affirmative. 

7. Remember that the point of view of 
the majority of the public rather than 
the librarian’s private sentiments should 
be represented. 


Make 


8. A few good book jackets, neatly ar- 
ranged, make a display that is more effec- 
tive than a board completely smothered 
with jackets. 

9. The appearance of the board may be 
changed occasionally by covering it with 
a large sheet of plain colored paper. The 
librarian who has acquired the art of 
lettering will find it invaluable in the ad- 
ministration of her bulletin board. 

10. Change material often. Keep your 
board up-to-date. Remember that one 
completely out-of-date notice may kill in- 
terest in everything else on the board. 
Use timely material and keep your bul- 
letin board alive. 





NOTES FOR 


LIBRARIANS 


Edfted by Mrs. Winifred Lemon Davis 


“Carrying On” 


Each librarian knows in some measure 
what have been the returns from “Reli- 
gious Book Week,” provided she observed 
this particular week and had part in the 
movement. Why not begin now to plan 
a better one next year? Or still better, 
why not “carry on” and encourage the 
fruits of the one just past? 


A special round table at the A. L. A. 
meeting in June is to be devoted to relli- 
gious books—those in the public library; 
those related to the religious life of chil- 
dren, etc. The subject is one nearest the 
hearts of most people. 


In connection with this announcement 
librarians may be interested in a series 
of addresses by foremost speakers, under 
the title “Today’s best thought.” The 
publisher says: “I do not know a better 
service that I can render, as a publisher, 
than to print some of the great sermons 
and addresses that are being delivered on 


this continent—and make them available 
for everybody, through the mail. You 
will find that the opportunity to read and 
appropriate some of the strongest ser- 
mons in all North America is, beyond all 
question, an opportunity filled with san- 
ity, strength, real enjoyment, comfort, 
literary charm, and an array of facts har- 
vested from the whole universe.” 

The first sermon to be published is 
The temporal and the eternal, by Harry 
E. Fosdick. They are to be published 
weekly. It is not necessary to buy the 
whole series. A single copy is 15 cents. 
A letter sent to the Munsell Publishing 
company, Rand, McNally building, Chi- 
cago, will bring the announcement with 
the list of future contributions. 

What has been said of Religious Book 
Week may also be said of Children’s Good 
Book Week. Is there any reason why 
the summer vacation should not reflect 
the results of this week even as it was ob- 
served last November? 
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The compilation by Miss Turvill of 
“Children’s Book Week in Wisconsin,” 
Bulletin, January 1922, bringing together 
all the methods used in 1921, should be 
kept in mind as having suggestions suit- 
able to use in stimulating interest in 
children’s reading, as well as continuing 
that interest. 


Are You Ready? 


The Year-round Bookselling Commit- 
tee is announcing to booksellers the cam- 
paign for advocating vacation reading. 
Libraries should be ready to meet the 
results of this publicity as well as to join 
in with the movement, expressed in the 
slogan, “Take along a book.” The fol- 
lowing is quoted from the Year-round 
Bookselling News for April 1, 1922, which 
is addressed to booksellers, but valuable 
also to librarians: 

June i1-July 1. Start vacation reading 
publicity, especially through schools 
and public library cooperation, and 
through circulars to camp directors 
and local boy scout and camp-fire girls’ 
directors. Get the public library to 
cooperate with you in preparing lists 
for vacation reading, arranged by age, 
or by school grade. The committee 
will circularize over 2,000 school su- 
perintendents, and several hundred 
camp directors, about the importance 
of vacation reading. Actual results 
will depend on the booksellers who 
convince people to 

“TAKE ALONG A BOOK!” 


Getting Non-fiction Read 


“Recently our shelves became so crowd- 
ed that I found we must have more books 
in readers’ homes to make room for new 
books. I put a clever assistant in charge 
of getting out more non-fiction books, who 
proceeded to apply the following very 
simple but effective methods. She put 
comfortable chairs in the non-fiction al- 
coves, mixed attractive non-fiction with 
the books that had just been returned, 
rearranged the new book case with only 
non-fiction in convenient reach and fic- 
tion so low down that every one must 
stoop for it. She left books carelessly 
about in odd places with attractive book 
notes clipped to the covers and made new 
signs (not in D. C. wording) for the 
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shelves. She put out a few garden books 
with a poster telling where others were 
shelved. She kept on changing oftener 
than usual, the tables with books on spe- 
cial subjects, as Mr. Edison’s questions, 
Flag day, Doctor Grenfell’s work (when 
he was about to lecture in town), where 
to go for vacation and other timely 
things. On these tables she always put 
both new and old books with an attrac- 
tive poster, and they always went out, 
just as art books always did when we con- 
nected them with an exhibit in our gal- 
leries or with a lecture at the library. 
The result of her plots was a tremendous 
increase in non-fiction circulation.”—Zz- 
tract from paper on “Can Librarians 
Read,” by Miss Parsons (Morristown, N. 
J.) at A. L. A. at Swampscott, June, 1921. 


Reprinted from New York Libraries, 
February, 1922. 


More Geographic Material 


Every library will want the new Auto- 
mobile Highway Book of Wisconsin, just 
published by the State Highway Commis- 
sion, Madison. This may be secured for 
25 cents. 

Another interesting publication along 
this line is Tourist and Hotel Guide of 
Wisconsin, showing all state and county 
roads, published by W. W. Hixson and 
Co., Rockford, Ill., price $1.00. 


A unique little book, of the textbook 
order but interesting and useful, is Out- 
door Geography, by Herbert Hatch, pub- 
lished by Blackie & Son, London, 75 
cents. It gives very simple explanations 
of things already familiar, such as a 
Study of the Sky, Weather Observations, 
and Human Geography, which includes 
canals, railroads, local town industries, 
and similar topics. Teachers will find 
this book useful in their teaching, and 
parents in answering the many questions 
of children. 


Process for Labeling Books 


Many librarians have wanted to know 
the amount of work necessary and the 
steps in connection with the process of 
labeling books described below. Frances 
Hannum, librarian of the Racine public 
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library, has given the procedure as fol- 
lows in that library: 

“Every book is marked with a pencil 
line on the back of book to indicate the 
distance of the label from the bottom of 
the book. In our case, the bottom edge 
of the label comes two and one-half inches 
from the bottom of the book. If the book 
is highly glazed so that the cloth does not 
take India ink readily, rub the label part 
of the book with ammonia. 

“A block of India ink is applied with 
pen or brush over a space large enough 
for the call number. A coat of French 
varnish is applied after the India ink is 
dry. The varnish should dry over night 
and when thoroughly dry the call number 
is put on with white ink, after which a 
second coat of French varnish is applied. 
This second coat of varnish is put on 
thick enough so that the label appears 
raised and it must dry at least a day 
before the book is allowed to circulate. 

“The labels never come off and always 
look neat, especially as all work is done 
with white ink. The process was learned 
at Milwaukee Public Library and is by 
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far the most satsfactory method of label- 
ing we have found. 

“French varnish is purchased in pint 
cans from C. W. Keenan, 447 Fulton St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. White ink is purchased 
from J. W. Johnston, Rochester, N. Y., 
and is known as ‘Snow White,’ a special 
water color fluid.” 


Harpers Magazine 
Numbers of Harpers Magazine (un- 
bound) for 32 years are available as a 
gift to any Wisconsin library which can 
make good use of them. Apply to Mrs. 
H. J. Puffer, Portage. 
Catalog Problems 
A part of the A. L. A. program at De- 
troit which will particularly interest 
many attendants from smaller libraries 
in Wisconsin is the session on Friday 
afternoon on “Catalog problems in small- 
er libraries.” This is a round table meet- 
ing, organized for the active participation 
of those especially interested. A paper by 
Miss Akers of the Wisconsin Library 
School will furnish the basis for discus- 
sion. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor 


May Day, an established custom of the 
School, was celebrated this year for the 
fifteenth time on April 29, the Saturday 
nearest May 1. As on former occasions, 
the day was observed by keeping open 
house, by an exhibition of poster-bulle- 
tins made by the students, and a lecture 
by a notable librarian. An audience of 
nearly 200 crowded to hear William War- 
ner Bishop, librarian of the University 
of Michigan, who spoke on “Fashions in 
Books.” His lecture awakened such 
interest that we are fortunate in being 
permitted to print it in this number of 
the Bulletin, thus sharing May Day with 
all of our readers. 

Another most pleasing part of the day’s 
celebration was the presentation by the 
president, Mrs. Thomas, of the class gift 


to the school. This was a beautiful re- 
production in colors of the Manuscript 
picture in the Alexander series in the 
Library of Congress on “The history of 
the book.” 

A notable feature of the day was the 
exhibition of books, craftsmanship, and 
pictures brought from China by Mrs. 
Florence Farnham Dittmer, class of 1909. 
These were displayed in the foyer, and 
large groups were constantly crowded 
about the tables and exhibition cases ex- 
amining the rare workmanship and lis- 
tening to Prof. and Mrs. Dittmer, who 
were not only generous in sharing their 
treasures, but in giving of their time to 
explain their use, the manner of their 
making, and other first hand information 
concerning China. 
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The posters made by the class were as 
usual hung in the gallery, and received 
most favorable comment. The committee 
in charge of the arrangement and hang- 
ing of the posters had prepared a cata- 
logue, following tradition, which carried 
out the impression of an art exhibition. 
Miss Bernice Oehler, the artist who gives 
the instruction in poster making bases 
her lecture on the art principles of bal- 
ance, harmony, rhythm, contrast, and 
unity, and on the relation of color and 
lettering to the subject. In giving her 
classroom criticism of the finished pos- 
ters she pointed out that these principles 
had been uniformly followed. 

During the morning coffee was served 
to the guests, Mrs. Lester, the honorary 
member of the class, and Mrs. Witte, and 
later Miss Birge and Miss Long presiding 
at the table. 

The work in library printing and bind- 
ing was given by Frank K. Walter, li- 
brarian of the University of Minnesota, 
during the week of May 8. These courses 
were presented in a masterly way, and 
the students gained much from their in- 
tensive study under Mr. Walter. 

Mr. Lester is presenting an excellent 
introduction to the study of Documents 
which is running as a regular course 
throughout the spring term, while the 
regular courses in Reference and Book 
selection are cumulating in interest. The 
last weeks find the students doing ad- 
vanced problems and carrying critical 
discussions with gratifying results. 

Special lectures have been given by 
Miss Zona Gale, chairman of the Free 
Library Commission, on “The Novel and 
Beauty”; by Karl Young, professor of 
English, on the “Bibliography of Shakes- 
peare”’; by William Heyliger, author of 
High Benton, on “Books for Boys”; by 
J. H. Kolb, professor of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, on “Rural community organiza- 
tion”; an illustrated lecture by W. W. 
Bishop, on “Large library buildings as a 
contribution to American architecture.” 

The demands on the school to fill li- 
brary positions throughout the country 
are very great, already fourteen of the 
class have receved appointments for next 
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year, and four for special work during 
the summer. 


Appointments—Class of 1922 


Alfhild T. Bjerknes returns to Kristiania, 
Norway, to enter upon library work. 

Matie D. Fox, assistant in charge of cir- 
culation and registration, Racine 
Public Library. 

Dorothy R. Furbish, assistant in charge 
of group libraries, Traveling Library 
Department, Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission. 

Ellen A. Hoffman, assistant, Legislative 
Reference Library, Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission. 

Grace F. Johnson, children’s librarian for 
branch library, Portland, Oregon. 
Ora F. King, reference and loan desk as- 
sistant, Des Moines Public Library. 
Miss King will serve as reviser for 
the Iowa Summer School during its 
session of six weeks at the University 

of Iowa. 

Marguerite Kirk, assistant cataloguer and 
in charge of periodicals and binding, 
University of Montana, Bozeman. 

Phyllis C. Knowles, children’s librarian 
for branch library, Portland, Oregon. 

Mary Moran, assistant in charge of classi- 
fication, Legislative Reference Library, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission. 

Mrs. Elsie H. Pine, librarian Roosevelt 
High School, State Normal School, Em- 
poria, Kansas. 

Hazel L. Rasmussen, assistant in charge 
of cataloguing, Legislative Reference 
Library, Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
mission. 

Harriett Shouse, reference assistant, Pub- 
lic Library, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Ethel M. Shroyer, assistant, Children’s De- 
partment, Public Library, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. 

Margaret H. Smith, organizer of the Spe- 
cial Library of the Wisconsin State 
Board of Health, Capitol, Madison. 

Mrs. Nancy B. Thomas, librarian, Public 
Library, Escanaba, Michigan. 

Harriet Van Buren, assistant librarian dur- 
ing the summer session, Eastern Illi- 
nois State Teachers College, Charles- 
ton. 


News of Our Graduates 


Helen D. Gorton, ’07, has joined the staff 
of the Michigan State library and is giving 
courses in library methods to the county 
normal schools. 

Claire Bonnell, ’10, is now connected with 
the public library at Orange, California. 

Corina Kittelson, ’10, is on the program 
of the California state library meeting a* 
Coronado, for a talk on cataloguing. 
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Mary Bell Nethercut, '13, librarian, An- 
derson Memorial Library of the College of 
Emporia, Kansas, recently put on an ex- 
hibit of some thirty rare books which she 
found hidden away in the library. Her 
winter’s work has included considerable 
organization, largely in the periodical sec- 
tion. 

Frances C. Sawyer, '13, librarian U. S. 
Public Health Service hospital library, No. 
36, St. Louis, received a $25 prize from the 
Doubleday Page Book Shop, offered in 
“Book Week” for lists of 50 best books for 
a home library. Dr. Bostwick was one of 
the judges. 

Ethel Hedenbergh, ’14, high school li- 
brarian, Sioux City, Iowa, writes that the 
classes of 1921 and 1922 presented the 
school with a new charging desk, as their 
graduating gift. 

Kathryn Sharp, '14, has been appointed 
acting chief of the Accession Division of 
the State Library, Columbus, Ohio. 

Mrs. Arthur F. Hernlem (Mabel Graham, 
ex. ’'15) is working on an analytical cata- 
logue for the library at Red Wing, Minne- 
sota. 

Rumana McManis, ’15, on May Ist, took 
over in her own right the Hidden Book 
Shop, an arcade shop, 74 Broadway, New 
York City, after managing it for six 
months, 

Dorothy Ketcham, '16, is director of the 
Social service department in the hospital 
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of the University of Michigan. She is or- 
ganizing a library for the use of the pa- 
tients. 

Maude V. Dickinson, ‘18, high school 
librarian at La Crosse, is conducting a 
club of high school girls, called the Li- 
brary Round Table, to interest them in 
library work. 

Mrs. John W. Backer (Mary M. Askew, 
’19) was recently appointed chairman of a 
committee on “Exhibit of Children’s books 
and work” for the national meeting of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society to be 
held in Baltimore next fall. 

Eulogio B. Rodriquez, ’19, acting-director 
of the Philippine Press Bureau, has been 
making speeches recently before clubs in 
Washington, Cornell University and 
Brooklyn in behalf of Filipino independ- 
ence. 

Lillian M. Froggatt, '20, will teach the 
summer courses in library science in the 
Oshkosh State Normal School. 


Singing at Detroit 


The president of the Alumni Associa- 
tion, Mrs. Blackall, is planning for much 
tuneful melody at the Detroit reunion. 
She especially urges that all be ready 
to join in lustily in the grand old Badger 
State song, On Wisconsin. Of course 
the Varsity Toast will be sung. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Edited by Stephanie Daland 


Algoma. The children’s room in the 
new library is proving very popular. The 
book shelves were made by the boys 
in the manual training department. 

The proprietor of the moving picture 
theater arranged benefit performances 
for the library, two evenings in May, on 
very liberal terms. The Algoma Band 
gave a short concert at the beginning of 
each performance and between shows. 
The library’s share of the proceeds is 
being used to buy new books. 


Cedarburg. After being closed a year 
the library was. reopened in December. 
It has rented a room on the main busi- 
ness street with two good windows for 
book display. 


Eau Claire. Mr. C. B. Lester, secre- 


tary of the state library commission, 
spoke on “Free books for your own com- 
munity” at the District Conference of 
Social Work in May. Miss Susan Grey 
Akers, of the Library School staff, also 
spoke at one of the meetings. 

Fond du Lac. The library reports a 
gain of 2,741 in the circulation of the 
Senior high school for April, over that 
of a year ago. 

Much interest has been shown in the 
Travel Club meetings conducted by the 
library, 116 girls attending them, both 
reading and reporting on books of travel. 

A number of new reference books have 
been added to the collection, including 
Rand, McNally’s Atlas of America and 
Luther Burbank’s Methods and discover- 
ies in twelve volumes. 
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Athletic trophies, won by the Fond 
du Lac high school basketball teams, re- 
cently made up a display at the library. 

Miss Janes addressed the pupils of the 
Roosevelt Junior high school, during one 
of the assemblies, on “Library work and 
the larger vision.” 


Green Bay. A short time ago the li- 
brary held an exhibit of books to com- 
memorate the centenary of the birth of 
General Ulysses S. Grant. 

The music collection, which is one of 
the largest and most complete in the 
state, is growing rapidly. Twenty-four 
new volumes have been added to the col- 
lection, making close to 300 books on 
music and allied subjects. 


Janesville. At the departure of Miss 
Cox, Miss Emily Moeser, children’s li- 
brarian, was appointed acting librarian 
until the position can be filled. 


Ladysmith. During January, February 
and March, the circulation was 11,407, an 
increase of 1,096 over the same months 
in 1921. The per cent of non-fiction was 
thirty. From January to April 249 new 
books were added. 

From April 30 to May 7 “Community 
Children’s Week” was observed with the 
help of the library. The week was desig- 
nated by the Wisconsin Sunday School 
Association to emphasize the need of 
religious training work for all children. 
A story hour for children and grown-ups 
was held, when Bible stories were told 
by the students of the County Training 
School. 


Madison. Miss Grace L. Aldrich, a 
graduate of the Pittsburgh library school, 
has joined the staff of the public library 
as children’s librarian. She has charge 
of all the children’s work and work in 
the schools. She recently gave a talk 
on “Children’s Books” at the St. Pat- 
rick’s Parent-Teacher’s Association. 


Marinette. The circulation for the 
past year shows a gain of 11,000 over 
that of 1920. 


A collection of books was placed at 
the Victory Bag factory and the Mari- 
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nette Knitting Mills. These are cared 
for by the employees of the factories. 

The young women’s auxiliary of the 
Catholic Woman’s club recently gave 
fifty dollars to the library for books, and 
also donated some magazines. 


Merrill. The report of the library for 
1921 gives the circulation of the last six 
months as 1,500 more than that for the 
previous year. Borrowers numbered 109 
more than on July 1, 1921. Five travel- 
ing library stations were established at 
various points in the county during the 
autumn. 


Milwaukee. Dr. Theodore W. Koch, 
librarian of Northwestern University, 
will purchase a number of books in for- 
eign languages for the library on a book- 
buying trip he will make to Europe this 
summer. Dr. Koch goes representing 
several university libraries. 

William L. Pieplow, president of the 
library board, will represent the Milwau- 
kee library at the national meeting of the 
American Library Association, in Detroit, 
on May 26, where he will give a talk on 
phases of library development. 


The circulation of the extension divi- 
sion during the first four months of the 
year showed a gain of 179,258 over that 
of last year. There has been an increase 
of 200 library stations bringing the total 
up to 1,000. This includes everything 
from drug store and industrial deposits 
to county and class agencies through the 
schools. 

There are in the city 992 collections of 
books from which different groups are 
served, including eleven full branches. 
In the county, outside of the city, there 
are eighty-nine distributing stations, 
every school in the county having a col- 
lection of books. The staff comprises 
eighty persons, giving full time work. 

For maintenance of this system the 
library will receive from the city in 1922 
the sum of $223,425.75, of which $69,457, 
or about 31 per cent, is absorbed by 
maintenance and fixed charges; $54,348, 
or 24 per cent, is devoted to books and 
periodicals, leaving only $99,620.75 for 
salaries and other expenses. 
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Neenah. The library reports 125 new 
borrowers last year. Six hundred and 
five volumes were added to the collec- 
tion. 

The librarian arranged an interesting 
chart, which she placed for public notice 
in the library, showing comparison of the 
circulation figures of the years 1919, 1920, 
and 1921. It exhibits the steady growth 
and decline through each month. There 
was a consistent growth in circulation in 
the three years: 1919, 33,210; 1920, 35,- 
591; 1921, 42,365. 


Oconto. The library reports 735 vol- 
umes added during the past year, 421 for 
adults and 314 for children. Three hun- 
dred and eighty-one new borrowers were 
registered, 195 adults and 186 children. 
The county borrowers number 424. 


Oshkosh. The total circulation for the 
month of March showed a marked in- 
crease and was the largest number of 
books circulated in one month in the his- 
tory of the library, a gain of 665 over the 
circulation of March, 1921, for the adults, 
and a gain of 380 for the children. 

The museum, housed in the public li- 
brary building, has been taken over by 
the Winnebago County Archeological and 
Historical Society, which has put the ex- 
hibits into very good order. More than 
3,000 people visited the museum between 
March 6 and May 4. 

The Service Star Legion has succeeded 
in securing pictures of ninety of the 108 
Oshkosh men who died in service during 
the world war. The pictures and a list 
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of names of the men whose pictures 
could not be secured have been beauti- 
fully framed and hung in the upstairs 
hallway of the library. 


Sharon. The library now has 2,100 
volumes. Between forty and fifty books 
are taken out every Wednesday and Sat- 
urday. 

South Milwaukee. During the past 
year 474 books were added to the library. 
making the total 3,525. The library also 
has 566 books belonging to the county 
and 55 rental books. There were 644 
new registrations. 


Stevens Point Normal School. Work 
on the new library was commenced in 
April. It will be situated in the Normal 
building on the second floor, occupying 
what was formerly the old assembly 
room. The work is expected to be fin- 
ished by September 1. The contract calls 
for changes in the ceiling, installation of 
stacks for books, desks, chairs, cork car- 
peting and other alterations which will 
convert it into a modern school library. 

Sun Prairie. Miss Olivia Skalitzky, li- 
brarian for the last three years, has re- 
signed. Mrs. L. B. Cobb has been ap- 
pointed to take her place. 

Two Rivers. A Library Ball, held re- 
cently in the Opera House, proved a so- 
cial and financial success. The proceeds 
will be used for new books. 

Watertown. During the three month’s 
leave of absence of Miss Little, the li- 
brarian, Claire C. Herrmann is admin- 
istering the public library. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 


Edited by Mary Katharine Reely. 


Psychology 


Plerce, Frederick. Our unconscious 
mind. 1922. 3823p. Dutton $3. 130 
A satisfactory book on psychoanalysis, 
which does not go deeply into the mechanism 
of the science, holds closely to its applica- 
tion to matters of everyday living, and omits 
reference to many of the objectionable fea- 
tures which make other books undesirable 
for open shelves. Has a chapter on advertis- 
ing and selling. Bibliography. No index. 


Child Training 


Meeting your child’s 
231ip. Little $2. 
136.7 
Treats of practical problems, such as The 
child who lags behind, Why children lie, Our 
friends and our children, etc. Full of com- 
mon sense advice based on a wide experience 
with children. Chapters have appeared in 
Good Housekeeping. 


Scott, Miriam Finn. 
problems. 1922. 


Religion 
Ballantine, W. G. The young man from 
Jerusalem. 1921. 75p. Houghton 
$1 248 


A discussion of the four principles which 
the author considers the fundamentals of 
Christian living. These principles, which 
Jesus lived by, are: inclusive love, humble 
service, freedom, and common sense. 


Jastrow, Morris, jr. The song of songs. 
1921. 246p. Lippincott $3. 223 
Similar to the author’s earlier treatment of 
the books of Ecclesiastes and Job. Offers a 
new translation of the Song of songs, which 
is presented not as a dramatic poem, but as a 
collection of love lyrics of true folk origin. 
The association of the songs with Solomon is 
held without foundation. 
See Booklist 18:211 April '22. 


Sociology 


Buck, A. E. Budget making. 1922. 234p. 


Appleton $3. 851 
Presents. model budget forms for state gov- 
ernments and outlines the procedure of budget 
making. Does not discuss the philosophy 
and theory of the budget. For large libraries 
only. 
See Booklist 18:214 Apr. ’22. 


Capes, W. P. The modern city and its 
government. 1922. 269p. Dutton 
$5. 352 


A discussion of the essentials of good city 
government, based upon an actual study of 
the government of various American cities. 
Contains numerous illustrations of the re- 
organization of different city governments. 
Index and selected bibliography. Author is 
director of the New York state Bureau of 
municipal information. 


Eddy, A. J. Property. 
McClurg $2.50. 

A defense of the institution of private 
property by a liberal. Takes the position 
that property rights are recognized and es- 
tablished for no other reason than that they 
best promote individual and social welfare, 
and regards any radical change as unwise. 
Written in popular style and likely to inter- 
est the general reader. 


Fassett, C. M. Handbook of municipal 
government. 1922. 192p. Crowell 
$1.50. 352 

A book treating of the development and 
structure of city government, tracing mod- 
ern institutions from their beginnings in the 
ancient to the present time. Among sub- 
jects discussed in detail are forms of govern- 
ment, charters, and home rule, elections and 
appointments, duties of administrative offi- 
cers, etc. Has a bibliography prepared by the 
research division of the American city bu- 
reau, and an index. Author is a specialist in 
municipal government at the University of 

Kansas. 


1921. 254p. 


335 


Lippmann, Walter. Public opinion. 1922. 
427p. Harcourt $3. 323 
A valuable and timely study of the bar- 
riers which prevent us from getting the truth. 
Concerned not with the problem of the press 
only, but with the barriers of environment, 
birth and training which keep us from under- 
standing each other. 


Mathews, John Mabry. 
American foreign relations. 1922. 
3853p. Century $3. 327 


A discussion of American foreign relations 
from the standpoint of political science, em- 
ploying a topical rather than a chronological 
method of treatment. Chapter references and 
index. Useful for the larger library. Pub- 
lished in the Century Political Science series 
of which Prof. F. A. Ogg, of the University 
of Wisconsin is editor. 


The conduct of 
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Principles of public per- 
sonnel administration. 1922. 244p. 


Appleton $3. 351 
Treats of the technical problems which 
confront a civil service commission in trying 
to develop a more efficient personnel in public 
service. Contains many suggestions for im- 
provements and gives a draft of a model civil 
service law for states and cities and sug- 
gested forms to be used in civil service rat- 
ings and tests. 


Proctor, A. W. 


Tannenbaum, Frank. Wall shadows. 
1922. 168p. Putnam $2 365 

A book which attempts to describe what 
happens in prisons. Deals with “the tech- 
nique of penal administration, with the mood 
and the temper that pervade the prison at- 
mosphere.” Consists of four chapters that 
have appeared in the Atlantic Monthly; Psy- 
chology of prison cruelty; Prison democracy ; 
Some prison facts; Facing the prison prob- 
“lem. Introduction by Thomas Mott Osborne. 


Sclence 


Hale, George Ellery. The new heavens. 
1922. 88p. illus. Scribner $1.50. 520 
A brief non-technical account of the mod- 
ern methods and instruments which have 
brought new heavens within our range. By 
the director of the Mount Wilson observatory. 
A part of the book has appeared in Scribner’s 
Magazine. 
Useful Arts 


Emerson, William R. P. Nutrition and 
growth in children. 1922. 342p. illus. 
Appleton $2.50. 613.2 or 649.1 

A very important book for all persons 
working to improve the health of the child. 
in particular public health nurses, mothers. 
social workers and teachers. Dr, Emerson, 
of Boston, is a pioneer in this field and our 
present health education work in the schools 
has developed largely from his experience 
and is based on the very material presented 
in this book. Many charts, glossary and 
index. Appeared in the Woman’s Home Com- 

panion, 1919-1921. 

See Booklist 18:220 Apr. ’22. 


Galloway, T. W. The father and his boy. 
1921. 99p. Association press $1. 
612.6 
A sane little book on sex education which 
should be helpful to many parents. Takes 
the stand that sex instruction cannot be 
limited to a single lesson or course of lec- 
tures, but must be a consistent, graded educa- 
tion continuing through the whole of child- 
hood and youth. Reprinted from American 
Youth. 
See Booklist 18:42 Nov. ’21. 
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Lord, Isabel Ely. Getting your money’s 
worth. 1922. 210p. Harcourt. 647 

A. book on the household budget. it “deals 
primarily with making a budget and keeping 
accounts. and discusses other matters only 
as they relate closely to these.” The author 
was for ten years director of the school of 
household science and arts at Pratt Institute. 


March, Norah. Sex knowledge. 1922. 
104p. Dutton $1.25. 612.6 
Simple and dignified treatment of some of 
the general aspects of the subject. Includes 
chapters on birth control, sex education and 
the ethics of sex. By the author of Towards 
racial health. (Booklist 17:290 May ’20.) 


Amusements 
Geister, Edna. It is to laugh. 1922. 
141p. Woman’s press $1.25. 793 


A book of games and stunts suitable for 
many occasions. Classified under the head- 
ings: Mixers, Group games, Races, Trick 
games, Picnics, Partners, refreshments and 
dinner table amusements. Has an index. 


The ice-breaker herself. 1921. 

3831p. Woman’s press 75c. 793 

Practical suggestions for recreation leader- 

ship, by the author of The ice-breaker (Bul- 

letin, Jul. ’18). Will be appreciated by club 
leaders and others, 


Outdoor Sports 
Aston, Sir George. Mostly about trout. 
1921. 2238p. Houghton $2.50. 799 
The author, an English sportsman, ex- 
plains that in this book he has collected only 
“the cream of fishing experiences which ex- 
tend over half a century.” Well written and 
reveals an attractive personality. Will inter- 
est many lovers of out-of-doors who are not 

primarily fishermen. 
See Booklist 18:43 Nov. ’21. 


Literature 
Bax, Clifford, and Rubinstein, H. T. 
Shakespeare. 1922. 117p. Hough- 
ton $1.25. 822 


A play in five acts following quite faith- 
fully the main facts of Shakespeare's life, and 
showing his development from Love’s labour 
lost to The Tempest. Closely bound up with 
this development and influencing it powerfully 
is his love for “The dark lady.” Interesting 
to read with Dane’s Will Shakespeare (Bulle- 
tin May ’22), as the treatment in the two 
cases is quite dissimilar. 


Canby, H. S., and others. Saturday pa- 
pers. 1922. 1338p. Macmillan $1. 824 


Brief essays that have appeared anony- 
mously in the Literary Review and now re- 
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printed over the initials of their authors, 
Henry S. Canby, William Rose Benét and 
Amy Loveman. On literary topics, such as 
Red brick literature, Novels nowadays, The 
masquerading tract, On reviewing, etc. 

See Booklist 18:180 Mar. ’22. 


comp. Anthology of 
1922. 361p. Boni $3. 
821.8 


An anthology in which the compiler has 
aimed “to make a selection that would be 
representative of the people rather than rep- 
resentative of individual poets” The ar- 
rangement is a grouping “according to dom- 
inant national themes.” Poems have been 
chosen from earliest sources to the present. 
Similar in form to the Le Gallienne book of 
English verse. 


Colum, Padraic, 
Irish verse. 


Day, Clarence. The crow’s nest. 1921. 
222p. illus. Knopf $2. 824 
Humorous and satirical essays with amus- 
ing illustrations drawn by the author. Re- 
printed from Harpers, New Republic, and 
other magazines, 
See Booklist 18:180 Mar. '22, 


Hyamson, A. M. A dictionary of Eng- 
lish phrases. 1922. 364p. Dutton 
$5. 803 
Similar to Walsh’s Literary curiosities and 
Brewer’s Reader’s handbook. Has more en- 
tries than the former, but goes less into de- 
tail. Of course more up-to-date than Brewer 
including terms like doughboy, pussyfoot; 
yellow press, etc. Good, but probably not 
needed by the library that already has 
Walsh and Brewer or Brewer and Phyfe. 


Le Galllenne, Richard, comp. The Le 
Gallienne book of English verse. 
1922. 56ip. Boni 821.8 

A collection of English poetry from the 
tenth century to the present. “The aim is 
simple. It is merely to bring together as 
much of the best of that poetry as it is pos- 
sible to include in one companionable vol- 
ume.” Arranged chronologically. Attractive- 
ly bound with good print, but not free from 
errors. 


Lewisohn, Ludwig. The drama and the 
stage. 1922. 245p. Harcourt $2. 
809.2 
Critical articles reprinted from the Nation, 
reflecting a consistent theory of the theatre 
and the drama and hence of more than tem- 
porary interest. 


Wright, Richardson. Truly rural. 1922. 
219p. Houghton $2. 824 


Story of the rejuvenation of an old coun- 
try house told in a series of short sketches 
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with much whimsical humor. Parts have 
appeared in various periodicals. Unfor- 
tunately high priced for a book in board 
binding. 

Travel 


Alder, W. F. The isle of vanishing men. 

1922. 184p. Century $2. 919.6 

A book of travel in New Guinea which may 

make an appeal to men from the point of 

view of adventure. Subtitled “a narrative of 
adventure in cannibal-land.” 


Dos Passos, John. Rosinante to the road 
again. 1922. 245p. Doran $2. 914.6 
Taking his title from the name of Don 
Quixote’s famous steed, the author writes 
informally of travels in Spain, giving im- 
pressions of the country and reproducing 
conversations of the road, with beggars, 
muleteers and other vagabonds. Has inter- 
esting chapters on two Spanish novelists, Pio 
Baroja and Blasco Ibafiez. Those who know 
the author only through Three soldiers, the 
realistic novel of the war that has aroused 
such difference of opinion (See Booklist 18 :83 
Dec. ’21), will find a quite different phase 
of his art displayed in this book. For larger 
libraries. 


History 
Hackett, Francis. The story of the Irish 
nation. 1922. 402p. illus. Century 
$2.50. 941.5 


The history of Ireland from pagan times to 
the beginnings of the Irish republic. Assum- 
ing little or no knowledge of Irish history on 
the part of his readers, the author gives just 
those facts which they wish to know, in a 
style that is distinctly readable. List of 
books consulted (3p); index. Written origin- 
ally for the New York World. 


Biography 


Bradford, Gamaliel. American portraits, 


1875-1900. 1922. 249p. illus. Hough- 

ton $3.50. 920 

Character sketches of Mark Twain, Henry 

Adams, Sidney Lanier, James McNeill 

Whistler, James G. Blaine, Grover Cleveland, 

Henry James, and Joseph Jefferson, Have 
appeared in the Atlantic Monthly. 


Brinckmeyer, Hermann. Hugo Stinnes. 
1922. 150p. Huebsch $1.50. 921 
An interesting biographical sketch in pop- 
ular style of Stinnes, the German industrial 
magnate who has built up a powerful “ver- 
tical” trust, similar to that of Henry Ford 
in this country, in which all processes from 
the raw material to transportation of the 
finished product are under one control. Of 
interest to students of industrial problems. 
See Booklist 18:233 Apr. ’22. 
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Depew, Chauncey M. My memories of 
eighty years. 1922. 417p. illus. 
Scribner $4. 920 


Most of the memories are grouped around 
men whom the author has known and who 
gave their names to the chapters, Abraham 
Lincoln, General Grant, Horace Greeley, 
Grover Cleveland, Benjamin Harrison, etc. 
Other chapters have such titles as Ambassa- 
dors and Ministers. Governors of New York 
state and Actors and men of letters. Anec- 
dotal in style and interesting to read. 


Tinker, C. B. Young Boswell. 1922. 266p. 
illus. Atlantic $3.50. 921 
The author who is engaged in editing Bos- 
well’s correspondence has written this book 
on the youth of the great biographer from 
new materials at his command. In the form 
of delightfully informal chapters which give 
personality to a man who has always been 
thought of as the mere shadow of a greater 
man. Interesting illustrations and facsimiles 
and an excellent index. 


Zweig, Stefan. Romain Rolland. 1921. 
3871p. illus. Seltzer $4. 921 
“A notable biography which is really an 
impassioned appreciation of the various pe- 
riods of Rolland’s work and especially his 
stand as a consistent internationalist always 
‘above the battle.’” (Booklist.) Contains also 
a valuable analysis and criticism of Jean 
Christophe. For larger libraries. 
See Booklist 18:153 Feb. ’22. 


Fiction 


Child, Richard Washburn. The hands of 
Nara. 1922. 326p. Dutton $2. 
Story of a young Russian girl who has 
superhuman powers of healing in her hands 
and who overcomes the skepticism of a hard- 
headed doctor. Scenes are laid in New York. 


Crawford, Jack. I walked in Arden. 1922. 
295p. Knopf $2. 

Story with scenes that shift from an 
American manufacturing city to England and 
back again. Told in the first person by the 
young hero, who although of American birth 
has been brought up in England. It is pri- 
marily the story of his courtship and mar- 
riage. Well told, with a light touch which 
goes far to relieve the sadness of the ending. 
Not destined to be widely popular, but will 
please some readers. 


De la Roche, Mazo. Explorers of the 
dawn. 292p. Knopf $2.50. 

A series of delightful sketches about three 
small English boys told in the first person by 
the eldest. They have appeared as separate 
stories, but the interest is continuous and one 
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does not come to a full stop at the end of 
each. 
See Booklist 18:236 Apr. ’22. 


Dodd, Lee Wilson. Lilia Chenoworth. 
1922. 289p. Dutton $2. 

Story that opens interestingly with the ap- 
pearance at an eastern women’s college of a . 
young girl whose European upbringing has 
not prepared her for the life of an American 
school. Her influence on one of the young 
instructors is a dominant theme in the book 
and the characters of the president of the 
college and his daughter Ruth are attrac- 
tively presented. Ends tragically. 


Gibbon, M. Morgan. The pharisees, 1922. 
3838p. Doubleday $1.75. 

A Welsh setting lends charm to this well 
told story. Interesting character study of a 
young man who gives promise of genius and 
turns out in the end to be a knave. 


Harrison, Henry Sydnor. Saint Teresa. 
1922. 456p. Houghton $2. 

A story of the conflict of wills between a 
strong man and an equally strong woman. 
The time is the first years of the war, before 
America’s entrance, and the conflict is in- 
tensified by the fact that one of the adver- 
saries is neutral and pacifist, the other ardent- 
ly pro-ally. The question of making shells for 
the allies is the crux of the conflict, for Ter- 
esa, the willful daughter of a rich man, is 
owner of a steel mill. 


The inherit- 
1922. 391p. 


Henshaw, Nevil Gratiot. 
ance of Jean Trouvé. 
Bobbs $2. 


Well written story with scenes laid in New 
Orleans and in the swamp lands of Louisiana. 
It is the story of a boy who is cast out by 
his grandfather, a wealthy planter, to make 
his own way in the world. The character- 
ization is especially good. 

See Booklist 18:238 Apr. ’22. 

1922. 


Johnston, Mary. Silver cross. 


289p. Little $2. 

This story, placed in sixteenth century Eng- 
land, centers around two neighboring monas- 
tic orders. A miracle brings one into fame, 
thereby arousing a very worldly envy in the 
other. To win similar prominence a fraud 
is perpetrated involving a young monk, who 
when he learns of the deception leaves the 
monastic life. 


Jordan, Elizabeth. The blue circle. 1922. 


355p. Century $1.90. 

Mystery story which opens with an unusual 
situation. A young man suffering from nerv- 
ous shock and feeling himself unequal to the 
responsibility of ordering his own life sells 
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himself into the power of another. The out- 
come is the successful solution of a series of 
mysterious happenings and his own restora- 
tion to mental health. 


Kelland, C. B. Conflict. 1922. 330p. 
Harper $2. 

A lovely young heiress who on her father’s 
death comes to live with an uncle is at once 
involved in the mystery which permeates his 
sinister house. She is a spoiled beauty and 
this theme of mystery is complicated by the 
love which she comes reluctantly to feel for a 
young lumberjack who is her uncle’s rival. 
Scene, the lumber country of the northeastern 
states. 


McClung, Nellie L. Purple springs. 1922. 
335p. Houghton $1.90. 

Pearl Watson, the heroine of Mrs. Mc- 
Clung’s two earlier stories is now grown up 
and ready to take the part in politics that the 
enfranchisement of women has opened to her. 
Accident gives her an insight into some of 
the legal injustices under which women suf- 
fer and she becomes an ardent advocate of 
reform. Her personal love affair is almost 
lost sight of in the success of her political 
career, but the happy culmination affords a 
most satisfying anti-climax. 


Olmstead, Florence. Madame Valcour’s 
lodger. 1922. 261p. Scribner $1.75. 

A wholesome, though somewhat common- 
place love story, which is given an artistic 
and charming touch in the characters of 
Monsieur and Madame Valcour and Monsieur 
Trudeau, the last a delightfully whimsical 
bachelor, 

Rees, Arthur J. The moon rock. 1922. 
3858p. Dodd $2. 

Analytical mystery-detective story by the 
author of The shrieking pit. English in set- 
ting and is somewhat similar in manner to 
the stories of J. S. Fletcher. 


Roberts, C. G. D. In the morning of 
time. 1922. 3811p. Stokes $1.90. 

A novel of prehistoric times going back to 
the days before man appeared on the earth 
and coming down to the cave age and suggest- 
ing the first dawning of ethical ideals. 


Ruck, Berta. The wrong Mr. Right. 
1922. 309p. Dodd $1.75. 

One of this author’s entertaining stories 
in which a series of calamities and complica- 
tions follows on the heels of an innocent de- 
ception practiced by the heroine. As the title 
implies the plot revolves around the choice of 
the right man. 


Tarkington, Booth. Gentle Julia. 1922. 
3875p. illus. Doubleday $1.75. 


While Gentle Julia, at once so lovely and 
tender hearted, may be the nominal heroine, it 
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is Florence who is the book’s excuse for be- 
ing, Florence is Julia’s thirteen-year-old 
niece and is a girl Penrod in her capacity for 
mischief. Parts have appeared in Collier’s 
and the Pictorial Review. 


Wylie, |. A. R. The dark house. 1922. 
275p. Dutton $2. 

A story in which the interest is centered 
in character rather than plot; and more par- 
ticularly in the character of Dr. Robert 
Stonehouse. The “dark house” is the world 
of his own creation in which he lives. The 
beauty and appeal of the book lie in his final 
realization that life is largely dependent on 
human sympathy. 


Young, Elizabeth G. Homestead ranch. 
1922. 296p. Appleton $1.75. 

Uses all the materials of the standard 
western story, but has a quite different at- 
mosphere and is probably more nearly true 
to conditions. Tells of a brother and sister 
who take up homesteads in Idaho and fight 
to success against great odds, including the 
opposition of a wealthy ranch owner. 


Short Stories 


Connolly, James B. Tide rips. 1922. 
246p. Scribner $1.75. 

Short storis of the sea reprinted from 
Scribner’s and Collier’s. Partial contents: His 
three fair wishers; What price for fish? Not 
down in the log; The sugar ship; A port in 
France. 


Nicholson, Meredith. Best laid schemes. 
1922. 217p. Scribner $1.50. 

Readable short stories of different types, 
varying from stories of business and politics 
to light bits of whimsical humor. Contents: 
The business of Susan; The girl with the red 
feather; The Campbells are coming; Ara- 
bella’s house party; The third man; Wrong 
number. Have appeared in Collier’s and other 
magazines. 


Children’s Books 


Brill, Ethel Claire. When lighthouses are 
dark. 1921. 292p. Holt $1.75. 

A good wholesome story of the northern 
woods. Has the spirit of the out-of-doors, in- 
cluding information about the country and 
its animal life. The nearness of the setting, 
an island in Lake Superior, will be an added 
interest for Wisconsin boys and girls. 


Health plays for school children. 1921. 
7ip. Child health organization, 370 
7th Ave., New York. pa 15c. 793 

Fifteen short health plays worked out by 


teachers and pupils in the New York City 
schools. Suitable for health week pro- 
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grams and other occasions. Simple drawings 
give suggestions for costumes. 


Lindsay, Maud, 
The joyous guests. 
Lothrop $2. 

A book that offers splendid material for 
planning an old English Christmas. Con- 
tains twelve stories told by the guests at the 
squire’s Christmas party, with poems as a 
connecting link between the stories. Attrac- 
tively illustrated. 

See Booklist 18 :243 Apr. ’22. 


and Poulsson, Emiiie. 


1922. 208p. illus. 
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Mitchell, Lucy Sprague. Here and now 
story book. 1921. 360p. illus. Dut- 
ton $2. 


Of especial interest to story tellers and 
students of story telling, setting forth new 
ideas worked out in an experimental school. 
The introduction (77p) is of especial value 
from this point of view. The stories, many 
of which deal with city sights and sounds, 
may not be adapted for use in our libraries 
and schools. 





